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NATIONALISM & IMPERIALISM 
ENEMIES OF THE WORKING CLASS 


The massacre by South African police of 

43 blacks at Langa was only one of many 
similar events which have been occurring 
continuously throughout the last seven months. 
Within this period, according to the govern- 
ments own figures, its police have shot dead 
over 200 people. The failure of the regime to 


stabilise the situation despite brutal repression 


on this scale, illustrates the extent to which 
the capitalist economic crisis is tearing the 
social structure to bits. Unemployment and 
short time working are throwing masses of 
people into widespread social struggle. The 
present turmoil is bringing far more sections 
into struggle than was the case in Soweto 1976, 
and the struggle is far more widespread. The 
general current of this struggle is nationalist 
and aims to elevate the black bourgeoisie to 
power, and to replace the outmoded "apart- 
heid" organisation of capitalist exploitation 

by the liberal democratic method - as exists 
in Europe. Within this struggle, however, 
there is a strong working class current and 

it is vital that this current finds a communist 
voice and separates itself from the african 
nationalists - otherwise south african workers 
will be used as cannon fodder in a racial war 
serving the interests of the bourgeoisie and 
imperialism. 


“WORKERS AND THE STRUGGLE 


The two main centres of recent unrest have 
been the Crossroads squatter camp outside 
Capetown, which contains 65000 people who 
are mostly workers from the cape peninsula 
and the Eastern cape region which is the 
centre of the motor industry. Both areas are 
affected by massive unemployment resulting 
from sharp cutbacks in government spending 
caused by the low gold price, the cost of the 
war in Angola and the funding of guerrilla 
organisations in neighbouring states. The 
slowdown in iridustries, such as building, has 
thrown tens of thousands of workers onto the 
streets. The more capitalised industries 
have also suffered, and the car industry is 
fairly typical. The main manufacturers in 
the Eastern Cape, General Motors, Ford 

& Volkswagen are all working 3 day weeks 
and have sacked thousands of workers. 


Workers who are unemployed get no unem- 
ployment relief and their desperate condition 
fuels the unrest. It has been in areas where 
the crisis is hitting hardest that there has 
been the most unrest. Those workers with 
jobs have also shown they were prepared to 
strike in support of wider political aims - 
despite the consideration that striking often 
leads to strikers being sacked. Strikes of 
this nature occurred in the car plants at 


Uitenhage where the trade unions called a one 
day strike, which took place on the day of the 
Langa massacre and which was in protest at 

the banning of a 
the week before. 


funeral for those gunned down 
Asimilar strike was the 
successful 2 day general strike in the Trans- 
vaal against rent increases. The danger 
facing these class actions is that they will be 
channelled into the general stream of African 


The fundamental conflicts within South African 


. —0ciety are class conflicts: these will remain. 
-even ifpower passes to the aspiring black 


bourgeoisie. The lot of the working class 
will not be fundamentally improved as is 
illustrated by events in Zimbabwe, where 
strikes are crushed and their leaders 

and trade unionists imprisoned under the 
infamous 'Emergency Powers' laws of the 
Smith regime, laws which the black bourg- 
ecisie finds most useful in dealing with the 
class struggle. Pay and conditions are as 
bad as under Smith. Victory for african 
nationalism in Zimbabwe has benefitted only 
the black bourgeoisie who have given them- 
selves the spoils of power - high salaries, 
the best housing, private schools for their 
children and various other privileges. The 
gains for the workers, and the peasantry 
are negligible. 


| Black protestors at Crossroads 1 meet violence of the 
South African state. 


= area. 


3. Africa's flagrant violations of both treaties 
2 endless procrastination over Namibian 
ependence has once again raised the poss- 
ity of renewed Russian gains in the area. 


This has led to a fresh intervention by the US 
resulting in the withdrawal of S.A. troops from 
Angola, and ambiguous moves towards indep- 
endence in Namibia, also officers im the S 
defence forces have been 
for cont 


ist 


It is, however, vital.for the West to stabilise 
the internal situation in S.A. and modernise its 
system of exploitation, otherwise wester 
erialism could be faced with another si 
like Iran 1979. The options facing western imp- 
erialism are basi 
bourgeoisie to i 
leading to majority 
ity rule come about by 
african nationalists; thi 
reforms and keep the situation as i 
coupling this with savage repression. i 
option is not at present possible and US imperial- 
ism will not tolerate military victory of the 
nationalists. This is because the African Nat- 
ional Congress (ANC) the main guerrilla org- 
anisation is backed by Russian imperialism and 
a military victory would be coupled with an 
enormous increase in Russian influence in the 
The third option therefore appears the 
only alternative and it is this that we are seeing 
at present. 

Thus, whatever happens the national struggle 
will develop along the lines dictated by world 


Wimperialism and will be fought for the interests 


of imperialism, just as in the neighbouring 
countries or S E. Asia. This is an inevitable 
result of the division of the world between two 
imperialist blocks. Such a struggle can never 
benefit the working class and is not worth a 
drop of workers blood. 


CLASS RESPONSE 


THE IMPERIALIST DIMENSION 


S. Africa is strategically vital to western imp- 


erialism and acts as its policeman in southern, 


Its primary role is to prevent Russian 
It is to 


africa. 
gains in this area of the continent. 


this end that U.S. policy is ultimately directed. 


The treaties which S.Africa has signed with 
Mozambique (Nkomati accords) and with 
Angola (Lusaka agreement) were directed at 
driving out Russian influence and dictated to 
S: Africa by the US. Since the Nkomati acc- 
ords the US has granted Mozambique $1M of 
military aid and restored diplomatic relations 
while in Angola it has achieved an undertaking 
to withdraw some of the Cuban troops. 


As the turmoil in S.A. increases and the 
bourgeoisie have less room to manoeuvre, 
workers should exploit the regime's weak- 
ness for improvement of their conditions and 
abolition of the oppressive apartheid laws. 
However, they should separate themselves 
politically from the nationalists and should 
condemn them for their capitalist programme 
including the so called 'socialist' aims which 
are simply state capitalist aims. Workers 
should put forward their own programme - 
the communist programme - calling for unity 
of workers of all races against the bosses 
and against capitalism in all its forms, for 
united action with their international class 
brothers for the communist revolution. 


2 Editorial 


ALBANIA AFTER HOXHA 


th of the world's longest-serving 
ruler, Enver Hoxha of Albania, 

in April. We record this fact, not 
cux voice of condolence to those of 
red remnant who seé in Albania the 
only "true" socialist country on earth , but 
rather to speculate upon the perspectives 

for the development of state capitalist 
Albania now that Hoxha's 40-year rule is over. 

Albania was a creation of German- 
Austrian imperialism in 1913. Their aim was 
to prevent Serbia, which had overrun the 
territory hitherto under Turkey, from gain- 
ing an outlet to the sea;this was because 
Serbia was a client of rival Franco-Russian 
imperialism. The Austrian threat of war 
forced a Serbian evacuation, and the creation 
of the new state, most of whcse tribal inhat- 
itants were unaware that it had come into ex- 
istence. The collapse of the expansionist 
Balkan schemes of the Central Powers led te 
chace in Albania, and at one time the existe 
ence of a dozen rival governments in a country 
the size of Wales. Finally control over most 
of the country, apart from the tribal highlands 
fell to an incredible King Zog I (there were 
to be two). 

For most of the 20s and 30s, Albania 
wae a fief of Italian imperialism ( the head 
office of the Bank of Albania was in Rome), 
put Mussolini's creams of a new Roman Empire 
called for outright conquest of a country one 
commentator said "could be conquered by a 
well-equipped fire brigade". Alas, Mussolini 
could only conquer the coastline, and had to 
be baled out by German imperialism, which 
overran the country. It was from the tribal 
highlands that Enver Hoxha was to fashion a 
guerrilla moverent that benefitted from the 
vacuum created by German withdrawal, and tock 
power in 1944. The country he inherited was 
more like an African than a Eurcpean one; no 
railways, no industry, and agriculture largely 


subsistence pastoralism. 

At first, Hoxha was fanatically pro- 
Russian, denouncing Tito loyally as a 
"fascist" for accepting US Marshall Aid. 
Partly this was inspirec by fears of Yugo- 
slav expansionism, since the latter is the 
heir to old Serbia. Hoxha, isolated physically 
from the other Warsaw Pact and Co 
ries, saw Russian protection agai 
a necessity. Partly too was Albania desirous 
of Russian aid to develop economy;it was 
the Russians who provided the capital and 
technicians for the railwe m Tirana to 
the sea. 

But events in the 1 
a rift between Albania 
Kruschev's ti 


to cause 
- Firstly 


n were 


uncia 


parallel come what 
he saw as one of S errors; the 
rift with Tito, an he might be 


sacrificed in a pa 
the terms of trade 
like all Comecon % 
motherland's" favour. 
the low prices sk 
and in particular 
with the food sho: 
But this was the the Sino-Soviet 
split, and the emergence of a huge China as 
an alternative protectress gave the Albanian 
rulers a port in a storm. In 1961 Hoxha 
broke all ties with Comec 

Pact, and steered his 
blazed by the "Great 


or rook move. Secondly, 
een Albania ard Russia, 
» were in the "socialist 
oxha began to denounce 
ved for her goods, 
ia's failure to help 

in the later 1950s. 


boat in the path 
Helmsman", Mac Tse-Tung. 
Albania was able to do sc because, like 


Yugoslavia, and w e the rest of Eastern 
Europe, it had no Soviet troops on its soil 
after 1945, neither did it have any vulner- 
a&le border with a Warsaw Pact country. 

The next decade and a half saw the 
weird spectacle of the world's most pop- 
ulous country, and one of its least pop- 
ulous (Albania has 3 million people) try- 


ing to engage in autarchic economic 
development in collaboration. Even at the 
eight of its illusions, China could afford 
little help to Albania, and the collapse of 
he Great Helmsman's attempts at autarchy, 
and the drift of China towards the camp of 
US imperialism, caused consternation in 
Tirana. Denunciations of Chinese revisionism 
and its capitalist road followed, and lead to 
Hoxha"s second break with an erstwhile soc- 
jalist fatherland, in 1977. Now Albania was 
completely alone; without foreign alliances 
or any foreign debts, and virtually without 
foreign trade. 

But while Albania's defenders pcint to 
his as proof of its "socialist" nature, it 
is clear that there are divisions in the lead- 
ership, divisions evidenced by the mysterious 
death of Mehmet Chehu, Hoxha's second in command, 
in 1982. For Albania's autarchy has left it 
very vulnerable; the explosion of unrest in 
the neighbouring Yugoslavian region of Kossovo 
(which is 75% Albanian) in 1981 led to angry 
recriminations with Yugo-slavia. GDP per head 
is only 840 dollars per year, a cruel price 
for autarchy, and attempts have been made to 
boost foreign trade. Though still small, this 
is increasing, arid 96% is taken by Comecon 
(mainly nickel and chrome). after 40 years of 
glorious independence, Albania lacks the 
military means to defend itself, or the 
capital to develop its economy. It can only 
do so if it finds its imperialist master 
again, and the siren calls from Moscow are 
already beginning; the price to be paid in 
aid would be small compared to the prize= 
berthing facilities for the Soviet Fleet in 
the Adriatic. 

Albania's zig-zags, and her likely evol- 
ution, offer confirmation of our thesis 
that in the epoch of imperialism, real 
national independence and economic dev- 
elopment are impossible. 


MASS STRIKES IN DENMARK : 


Police cars overturned, ministers prevented 
from reaching the Parliament building, police 
refusing to go on to the streets to combat 
demonstrators, mass pickets moving from fact- 
ories to offices, from nurseries to bus depots 
until they had created the biggest strike in 
Denmark for over 30 years; clearly, as far as 
the ruling class was concerned there was 
“something rotten in the state of Denmark". 

So rotten indeed that hardly a word about it 
appeared in the British press which instead 
enlightened us with diversionary gossip about 
the dead Nazi father of a minor member of the 
monarchy. This silence is no accident and 
repeats the normal pattern for this period of 
world capitalist crisis. Since the miners' 
strike finished the torch of class struggle 
has been handed on to workers in Spain, the 
Netherlands, Australia and Brazil who have 
responded with a militancy which was rare only 
a couple of years ago but which is becoming 
the norm today. Like the Danish struggles 
these have been ignored by the capitalist 
press which hopes that its black-out of the 
real news will hide the fact that the struggle 
of workers in Britain is not just an isolated 
phenomenon, peculiar to Britain, but part of 
an international intensification of the class 
struggle. 


THE MARCH--APRIL EVENTS 


This struggle has taken a dramatic form in 
Denmark. In a country of 5 million people, 
300,000 came out on strike in the private 
sector alone on March 24th. Food and fuel 
supplies were crippled, buses, planes and 
ferries were ata standstill, postal services, 
schools and hospitals were closed, After a 
week of paralysis the Prime Minister Schlueter 
decided to pass a law through parliament which 
made the government's 2% wage offer binding on 
all workers (including the private sector). 
This provoked a massive blockade of parliament 
by 150,000 workers in Copenhagen. Nine brid- 
ges were seized and it took police an hour to 
get the 90 MPs needed for a debate to be held, 
into the building. Once the strike was declar- 
ed illegal the union leaders called it off but 
the struggle did not end there since an unoff- 
icial strike,involving even more workers than 


before, began. This was effective enough to 
paralyse the economy for a further week, giving 
rise to such new tactics as using local radio 
to call up pickets and the blockading of motor- 
ways. 

Such are the bare facts of the matter but they 
don't tell the full story which reveals how the 
inexorable advance of the capitalist crisis is 
provoking greater and more militant responses 
from workers everywhere, and how this militancy 
more and more runs up against the barrier of the 
trades unions role as the first line of defence 
of the capitalist system. 


DENMARK'S DEBTS 


It is only a couple of months since the press 
lackeys of capitalism were hailing “Denmark's 
small economic miracle" (Finmamcial Times 12.2.85) 
Manufacturing output had increased by 11% in a 
year making Danish economic growth “faster than 
any other in Europe". However, as Denmark has 
been borrowing heavily for over a decade, this 
was not enough "because the foreign debt is so 
large, the cost of servicing continues to tick 
up alarmingly quickly ... A very rapid improve- 
ment is needed just to keep the external account 
from becoming worse." In fact, according to the 
OECD over 36% of Denmark's Gross Domestic Prod- 
uct is used to pay these debts. With unemploy- 
ment at 10% and inflation at 5.6% the key to the 
issue was the reaction of the Danish working 
class to more austerity. 


THE UNIONS AGAINST THE WORKERS 


In Denmark the unions are further along the road 
to integration into the state machinery than in 
Britain. Economic planning is based on long- 
term contracts negotiated for nearly all ind- 
ustries, nationalised and private, between the 
Danish TUC and the government. In traditionally 
non-militant Denmark this has allowed the unions 
to negotiate wage increases below the rate of 
inflation for years, all “in the national inter- 
est". But the Schlueter government needed even 
more draconian cuts in real wages (offering a 2% 
vise this year and 14% next compared with 45% in 
1984), forcing the unions, like unions every- 
where to call what they thought would be a token 
strike. What they got was 3 weeks of mass strike 


which was outside their control. The unions tried 
to end the strike after a week when it was decl- 
ared illegal. Hiding behind the law they also 
told workers that the only way changes could 
take place was via the ballot box. By telling 
the workers to go home and wait for the elections 
the unions were doing their bit to prevent any 
questioning of the existing capitalist order. 

At the same time as stifling the self-activity 
of the workers they also lost no opportunity to 
divide them. Engineering workers were told that 
if they returned to work they could do special 
deals with individual employers for £20 a week 
more, whilst the less militant were reminded 
that they should return to work before Easter 

to save their holiday pay. The remarkable fact 
is that even these tricks didn't work and the 
union was forced to call a further strike on 
April 10th before it was able to regain cont- 
rol of the struggle and impose an uneasy truce 
upon it. 


ORGANISING FOR THE FUTURE 


It is easy to see that the unions have saved the 
Danish bosses bacon but their ability still to 
do this, an ability which this strike showed to* 
be increasingly fragile, is a function of the 
present level of consciousness of the workers. 
Whilst the present series of strikes are bring- 
ing out many workers who have never been on 
strike in their lives, and are demonstrating a 
new capacity of the workers to spontaneously 
develop new tactics in the struggle, and even, 
by blockading parliament (described by the 
Justice Minister as "an attack on democracy") 
implicitly attacking the capitalist state, 
revolutionaries should not mistake what is 

from what they think ought to be. The truth is 
that the workers have not yet thrown off the 
ideological chains of the counter-revolution, in 
the sense that they still see the unions, labour 
parties etc as their allies and not their enem- 
ies within the capitalist system. The fact that 
the present struggles are defensive in character, 
that most of them do not make even immediate 
gains, and that they tend not even to take place 
simultaneously but rather in succession, shows 
that the ruling class in every country has hith- 
erto been relatively successful in containing 
the class struggle. To fail to recognise the 


THeTHavlUliabr oy 


SUDAN-THE PALACE REVOLUTION 


The ccup in Khartoum, which placed General 
Swareddahab an¢ a military junta in power, 
and overthrew the r of Numeiri, has 
received a glowing pre in the western 
imperialist camp. A crew of tin pot generals, 
who served quite happily, ané profited, in 
the previous regime of the "corrupt and 
despotic" Numeiri, are portrayec as a collec- 
tion of Messiahs, who will Jeac the Sudan to 
a new promised land. As usual, a chorus of 
promises to clean up on corrupticnr, and to 
restore political liberties, sexves 4 
overture to the inevitable presexvaticn of the 
status quo. 

ane that status quo, is the subordination 
of the Sudan, like aij underdeveloped countries, 
to the intexests of imperialism and a small 
local elite tied to it, and the impoverishmer? 
of the mass of the population. The statistics 
are depressingly familiar;en i2litex 
85%, and an infant mortality one cf 


Exports cover only 30% of imports and the 
a years 


foreign debt, at 8 bn. dollexs equals 
Sees Abul is virtually n 


ransport 
se or 


proletariat 
industries. 
a parastic . 
tied to the 
little from 
Ottoman Turks. 

Nevertheless, irpexi sm dees have inter- 
ests in the Sudan, ¥ bh have involved it ever 
since the first tentative British effort to take 
over the area cccurred in 1885 with Gordon's 
expediticn te -hartcum. This was defeated by 
Islamic dexvi » led by the Mahdi, and the 
power vacuul the area posed an opportunity 
Eos French imperialisn. One of the key areas 


In fact, except in 
military and brreauc 


the time when i 


It 


failings as well as the strengths of the present 
struggles is to give ourselves over to fantasy 
and later to fall prey to demoralisation as has 
happened with all varieties of anarchists and 
councilists in the past. 

Until now the capitalist class has concretely 
demonstrated greater international solidarity 
(Polish and Russian coal for Britain, W. German 
loans to Poland etc) than the proletariat. We 
can only speak of a new level of consciousness 
of our class when there are more co-ordinated 
and not simply simultaneous strikes and more 
concrete examples of solidarity (e.g. blacking 
all scab exports to any area in struggle) on an 
international level 

Events in Poland, Britain and now Denmark show 
that this process is beginning, even in the 
heartlands of capitalism. In such circumstan- 
ces revolutionaries "cannot and dare not wait 
in fatalist fashion, with folded arms, for the 
advent of the ‘revolutionary situation'" [Rosa 
Luxemburg] but must instead develop a strategy 
for intervention which widens the influence of 
the political vanguard at the same time as 
weakening the control of the unions. As events 
in Denmark show even that mass movement was not 
wide enough to break the union fetters for more 
than a few days, and at its high point there 
existed no political organisation significant 
enough and clear enough to point the way for~ 
ward, By creating workplace groups of inter- 
nationalist communists and anti-union workers 
we are today preparing the ground for an organ- 
isation capable of giving explicit political 
leadership to the whole movement in the future 
mass strikes of the working class everywhere. 
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ing the head of the Nile. A British mil- 
itary exp n confronted a French one at 
Fashcca in 1898, and definitively put an end 
te the French threat, bringing the Sudan under 
joint Anglo-Egyptian rule. ‘Thue it remained 
until 1957, not a w& able imperialist fief 
in itself, but 2 necessary itary outpost to 
protect cirer, profitable fiefs, and whcse 
"faux-frais" were well worth paying. 


ia 


THE SUDAN UNDER NUMEIRI. 

lf cane to power in a coup 
trief "Nasserite" period, 
as the west's best friend 
ted from this, by 


in 1970, and avicr a 
rapicly became known 
in Africa. He benef i- 
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in pregress, Washingt 
stete in the south, which co 
Red Sea life-line, or possi 
supplies to Egypt by dammirg % 
erialism began wo suspect that eh 
have econcric wealth after all; US 
cenpanies were given rights to exrlcre 
and at the same time the Arah stetes pour 
money for the development of the southern 
Sudan inte the Arab world's "bread basket", 5 
dreining the Bahr el-Gazal marshes. 

But while the Sudai ruling elite waxed 
rich on “he ccrruption resulting from the 
irflow of foreign capital, life for tke mass 
of the population worsened. In the Muslin 
northern Sudax, which is in the Sahel region, 
erought and over-grazing gave rise tc the row- 
familiar soil erosion, declining food stocks, 
and drift cf population to the shanty towns 
round Khartoum and Omdurman. There ras no 
agricultural development here, since it would 
population to feed itself, 
led to export earnings anc iwrexialis 
rising discontent, Numeiri 
ssccled to political repression, fillirg the 
jails with Baathists, follcrers of Gadafi and 
of the Sudanese Communist Party, and turned tc 
the Islamic groups, imposing Sharia, Islamic 
law. Now, while the zegines supporters could 
cream off millions with impunity, the beggez 
ted his hand amputated for mincr iheft. 

The imposition of Sharie j.csed problems 
in the south of the Sudan, which is mainly 
Christian. Here there had beer a xebeljicn led 
vy the local tribal chiefs in the 1960s, but 
Numeiri had encee it in 1970, by granting then 
limited autonomy. Hovever, any veelth the Sudan 
may have lies ir. the seuth;it is their marshes 
anc svanpe that hold out the prospect of 
becoming grain fields ard ciifields. Numeiri 
deciéeé the south would only be secure if ii 
were Islamicised, so he wit : its autonomy, 
and imposed ihe Sharia there also, and sen’. ir 
the Army. But this plan ba. ed, and a 
rebellion erupted, led by i Sudan Pecple's 
Libezaticn Axymy, which was armed and ALCEC 
by Ethiopia, now a k 2elily.The war cost 


only have allcwecd the 
anc 


ro 


350 mi 
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Jion dcllars in 1984, ie more than “he 
of US aid in that year, anc va 
preventing the capitalist cey reLetiert of the 
riches of the regicr. Sudan's plight was mace 
weree Ly an influx of refugees, ¢ atce at 
250,000 from Ethiopie. vreve Numeiri was 
supporting, the Muslim "liberation groups" 
against the regime of Mengistu. 


dee 


THE RECENT CRISIS AND NUMEIRI'S FALL. 
Faced fF. the social and economic 
crisis, Numeiri had no choice but to go car- 
in hand to his imperialist masters for cash. 
The US dominated IMF agreed to give the 
Sudan an emergency package of 180 millicn 
dollars in loans, and to step up Focd 
shipments, but on ccici xr Numeiri imp- 
osed “austecity", ie.ended subsidies cr basic 
foods, and relaxed his. Islemicisation as a sop 
to "human rights". Nuneiri obediently dist 
anced himself from the Islamic Rrotherhocd, and 
ordered a re" x. Of al] sentences passed 
since the Sharia was introducec, and at the 
same uncunced wholesale price rise 
Petrol wer. up by 66%, bread by 33%, wah: 
other rises to come. 

A wave of anger greeicd these measures. 
This began in the shanty-towns around the majcr 
cities, and led to 1,£C0 arrests anc sever 
deaths. They were soon replaced by a w 
strike of Sudans professional groups; 1 
doctors, civil servants,etc., openly c 
for the Army to replace Numeiri, anc 
the chaos which could undermine their 
leged pesition in the state. With h 
the USA, trying to negotiate a 
the IMF austerity measures, the 
golden oppertunity for a tlee 
a charce to bring the unrest 


nev governre 
allow the curn 
rur itself out, an 
mere stable client of U 
region. The loss of the 
disaster for the US, le 
three sides by hestile 
t a foct in the RB 
Pia, and tre Sudan itself. I 
to assume that Swaredcahab w 
every chance by Washington to prove 


be 


ii be 


t has been most noticeable in the 
has been the lack cf any pro- 
t to the movemert. The small 
ing class seems to have part- 

at all, as the tail of the 

fe groups’ dog, eg the Khartoun. 
railway workers. Though the crisis in areas 
like the Sudan can add to the turmoil of the 
alist system, by straining its 

t rt m further, we should not expect 
te see the beginnings of an answer to the 

sis facing humanity, coming from areas like 
the Sudan. It is from the semi-devel- 

oped areas of the periphery, where the prol- 
etariat is a significart force, that movements 
with the capacity of linking with the class 
struggle in the heartlands, can emerge. The 


inevitable palace revolutions in areas like 
the Suder. offer only the ccntinvation of war, 
oppressior. and famine. 
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MULTINATIONALS 


AND THE 


CRISIS 


The operations of imperialist finance cepital 
heve domineted the headlines in recent years. 
The slide of many crisis hit third world 
economies towerés default, by a drain on their 
surplus value through foreign loens, has sent 
tremors through the international financial 
system. To this process we have devoted some 
attention, notably in Workers Voice 17, 

“The Crisis of Finance Capital". 

Yet, an equelly impcrtant component of 
imperialist exploitation, the operation of 
the multi-national corporations, receives 
much less attentior; the visibility of the 
operations of finance capital contrest with 
the invisibility of the extraction of extra- 
profit by the multinationels. The development 
of these capitalist units, with manufacturing 
bases in several countries, has reached 
staggering proportions since the last imper=- 
ialist war. 

In 1981, total outstanding world cebt 
was estimated at 735 br. dollars; in the same 
year the US Dept. of Commerce esvtimeted that 
holdings of US multi-nationals in the developed 
countries alone amounted to 260 br. dollars. 
If a conservative figure of 140 bn. dollars 
for US @irect investment in the Third World is 
added, then some idea of the scale of the 
operations of the multi-nationals is gained. 
In addition, the United Nations Centre 
on Transnational Corporations estimates US - 
foreign investment at about half the world 
total. So, a medest estimate of the total 
value of the assets of multi-nationals 
world wide, would be around 1,000 br. 
dollars. Thus it seems likely that the 
value of direct investment exceeds that of 
Toans worldwide; consequently the drain of 
surplus value to the more developed areas, 
place Bore 


least developed, 


through direct investment, th 
operations of finance capital. 


CAPITAL EXPORTsCCMMON CAUSE, CHANGING NATURE. 
Capital export is of course, no new 
phenomenon. Like all other phenomena in the 
capitalist economy, the export of capital- 
of which the growth of multinationals is but 
a phase- is rooted in the overproduction of 
capital, and the tendency of the rate of 
profit to fall. Capital seeks maximum profit 
and will always vacate areas where its 
sphere of operations is limited, and go where 
returns are greater. Marx had already noted 
this tendency while it was in its infancy, 


"If capital is sent to foreign countries 
it is not done because there is abso- 
lutely no employment for it to be had at 
home. It is done because it can be emp- 
loyed at a higher rate of profit in a 
foreign country." (Capital vol 111,p295.) 


With the onset of imperialism, the rate of 
capital export speeded up; European foreign 
investments increased by 400% in the 30 yrs. 
before World War One, to a figure of £4,000m. 
In Britain, the most advanced capitalist 
country at this time, between 25 and 40% of 
all new capital formation in these years was 
accountee for by overseas investment. This 
capital export helped to offset the fall in 
the rate of profit in the domestic economy; 
in Britain for example, while industrial _ 
profits fell throughout the period after 1875, 
the rate of profit on overseas investment was 
generally 25 to 50% higher. 

But what is significant about these 
éevelopments, is that the bulk of foreign 
investment at this time was portfolio invest- 
ment. That is, it tock the form of loans to 
governments, colonial infrastructural develop- 
ments, etc. Only about one third went into 
direct investment, and even here the bulk of 
it was in extractive industries, such as 
mining and plantations. There were some firms 
who engaged in direct investment, mainly to 
get round tarriff barriers; put prior to WWI 
cnly about 10% of all foreign investment was 
in manufacturing industry. 

Since WWI, and especially since 1945, 
this situation has been dramatically reversed. 


"Direct investment now comprises two-thirds 
of private UK foreign assets, and five- 
sixths of private US foreign assets, the 
remainder being portfolio investment.The 
positions were the reverse in 1929 in the 
case of the UK, 50/50 for the USA." 


(The Economics of Imperialism, Barrat- 
Brown, p205. 


And within this direct investment, there has 
been a switch from extractive to manufacturing 
activities. 


U.S. FOREIGN INVESTMENT BY SECTOR(%Z) 


1949 1968 
manufacturing 23 hy 
oil 28 29 
mining 16 8 
utilities 11 4 
ether ete TEs 


The concertration of capital, and the emergence 
ef huge firms enjoying oligopoly condi 

in the heme market is the tap root of 

export of capita?. Prior to WWI orly a few 
firms like Nobel and Singer had the resources 
to operate on a glctal level; today mge units 
like General Motors, with assets on a par with 
the biggest banks can do so with ease, in 
fact, must. do to survive _anc erow., 

Anc, though the nature of £ oreign investment 
may heve changed, its motives anc consequences 
have not. Today capital export by the multi- 
nationals serves as a means of offsetting the 
falling rate of profit of a capitalism in 
crisis. It has been estimated, for example, 


"The average rate of profit in the United 
States has been in decline since 1966, 
while that of. 


Though the figure for 1981 shows that even 
the export of capital suffers from the same 
pressures of the crisis on profit rates, ait 
should be ‘compared with the domestic figure 
of 6% for the same year. Put how and why is 
capital export in its mlti-national form 
able to appropriate to itself extra_profit, 
and what are the consequences for the world 
capitalist economy? 


THE CPERATION CF THE Mi 
Some capital export takes place for con- 
tingent reasons, eg.to get round tarriff 
barriers or quotas(Nis 
plart in the U.K.). Some takes place to 
be near to a vital raw material, etc. But 
most does not, and car orly be understood 
by applying the Merxi ak of value. 
When the trend was in i 
supplied the framewor’ 
of capital export within commodit 
production, 


or 


"Capitals invested in foreign trade are 
in a position to yield a rate of 
profit because, in the firs ace, they 
come into competition with commod 
produced in countries with lesser 
ilities of production, so that ar advan- 
ced country is able to sell its goods 
above their valve, even when it sells 
them cheaper than the competing 
countries...on the other hand, capitals 
invested in the colonies, etc., may yield 
a higher rate of profit for the simple 
reasor. that the rate of profit is higher 
there on account of the backward devel- 
opment, and for the added reason that 
coolies, slaves etc permit a tetter 
exploitation of labcur." 

(Gepital, Vol 111,p.238) 


Multi-nationals invest in areas where the 
organic composition of capital is lower than 
at heme, but with the "home" technology. They 
can thus produce commodities cheaper, but sell 
at the local average market price, thus reap- 
ing an "extra-profit", which is a deduction 


computers) comes from US firms. 


from the local profit "peol". US cars, Lor 
example, are much dearer in the UK than they 
are in the USA, since here they compete with 
lower organic composition, higher price, B.L. 
cars. Also available is an "extra-profit" via. 
the lower value of British labour power;oper= 
ating the same technology the British employee 
of a US multi-national earns from 60-75% of 
U.S. wages. The same logic governs British 
foreign investment, in South Africa for ex- 
ample. 

In addition to these economic sources 
of "“extra-profit", which arise simply from 
the operation of the market, the multi- 
nationals are able to avail themselves of 
acditional sources of “extra-profit", through 
the use of their political clout, which is 
not available to companies operating in a 
national framework. The tremendous impact the 
decisions of the multi-nationals can have on 
employment, balance of payments etc., means 
that they are able to gain tax exemptions, or 
even outright grants;the UK government gave 
Hoffman-La Roche £40m. to set up a vitamin 
plant in the U.K.,rather than in Eire. Some 
countries go even further, and abolish all 
taxatior, rent/rates etc., for foreign ai 
capital for a fixed period; in Hire for 10 
years. In the more extreme cases, permanent 
“export zones" are created where the multi- 
nationals operate tax free;examples are 
Batan in the Philippenes, Singapore, Taiwan 
amongst others. While the combination of 
economic and extra economic forces explains 
the higher profit rates of these companies, 
it has to be stressed that no new value 
has been magically created, but that the 
concessions, and the competition they 
offer, are a burden on local capital, spread 
over the whole economy and over a long time. 

The bulk of US foreign investment is 
still in the highly capitalised coun 
its own bloc, such as Canada, Europe, 
Australia. Here stable, pro-US governments 
guarantee the political conditions fox the 
extraction of surplus value, and a pool of 
skilled labour and an already existing 
infrastructure exists. This creates a 
tremendous concentration of US economic 
power. In Canada the bulk of manufacturing 
is in US hands , and in the UK 15% of all 
iridustrial output (with a far larger 
concentration in key sectors like cars anc 
The US 
military presence in Europe is as much to 
protect its vast and profitable investment 
as for anything else. , 

In the periphery conditions are diff- 
erent. Thcugh still a minority stake, the 
share of US direct investment going to the 
semi-develoved periphery, and particularly 
to the countries of the Pacific Basin area, 
has been increasing in the 1970's. In these 
locations an enclave development takes place, 
and low transport cost items are manufactured 
(eg. computer parts) for shipment beck to the 
multinationals home base. The reasons for this 
development are not hard to finds 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS: U.S. “DOLLARS. 


Electronics Garments. 
0.97 1.03 
0.91 0.59 
0.30 0.17 
0.90 0.80 
6.96 4.57. 


(Source; I.L.0. Yearbook, 1981) 


In these areas, super exploited labour, 
mostly female, is herded into compounds, 
socially and sexually segregated and abused, 
and discarded when it becomes exhausted 
around the age of 30. But even here the 
extraction of extra-profit, backed up by the 
armed force of the client state can run into 
problems, as was shown in the explosion of 
discontent in the Batan export zone in the 
Philippines in 1982, when over 30,000 struck. 
To combat this, in areas like the Pacific 
Basin and Brazil in Latin America, the multi- 
nationals are reverting to the most primitive 
methods of exploitation, characteristic of 


the birth of capitalism. Here the revival of 
the domestic system, of sub-contracting at 
piece work to "self-employed" heme workers 
is gaining ground. 

In the’ periphery, finance capital works 
hand in glove with direct investment capital. 
With one or two exceptions, it is those 
countries in the periphery which are the main 
locus of multi-national investment, that are 
at the same time the major recipients of US 
aid and loans; Korea, Philippines, Taiwan, 
Brazil etc. This is necessary since these 
areas lack the stable political conditions 
which exist in the more developed areas, for 
the extraction of extra profit. This lack 
must be supplied by brutal military repression, 
for which large outlays of finance capital 
are a necessity, providing the wherewithal 
for the purchase of masses of military equip- 
ment to deal with "the enemy within". 

Thus imperialism here profits many fold; 
from the extraction of extra profit due to- 
the exploitation of low cost labour power, 
from the realisation of profit on arms sales 
and from the interest payments on loans to 
the local client imperialist state. 


MULTI-NATIONALS: EXTENSIONS GF NATIONAL CAPITAL. 

The term multi-nationals in in some ways 
a misleading one, since it implies an organis- 
ation floating above national boundaries. Many 
pourgeois commentators argue that they have 
created an international economy which makes 
the nation state obsolete. In fact, multi- 
nationals are extensions of specific national 
capitals, operating outwith national boundaries 
and they require the political/military pro- 
tection of a national state to advance their 
interests. 

All multi-nationals have a legal 
domicile, which guaventees their corporate 
status, and where they pay tax etc, and the 
overwhelming majority of shares in these 
companies are held in the country of domicile; 
the majority shareholdirg of IBM(UK) for exa- 
mple is the parent IBM company in the US. Not 
only is ownership centred within a national 
capital, but the bulk of profits are repatri- 
ated to the home base. Between 1950 and 1962 
a multi-national capital outflow of 16 bill- 
ion dollars resulted in a repatriation to 
the US of 29 billion dollers in profits, 
fees and royalties. For Latin America alone 
in the sane period a 3 billion dollar outflow 
resulted in a 6.8 billion repatriation. 

"Protection" for the operation of these 
companies does not simply take the form of 
finance capital ensuring the free flow of 
azms to local client states, by makirg 
large loans available. In its own back yard 
the US has often used direct miltary interven- 
tion to protect its interests, eg Guatemala 
in 1954. And in the case of Chile, when the 
state capitalist plans of Allende threatened 
the irterests of the U.S. multi-naticnals, 
they required the protecticn of their "am" 
state, actirg through political and financial 
metheds, to "destabilise" a gov tt hostile 
to the interests of US imperialism, anc ensure 
that a large part of the surplus value taken 
from the Chilean proletariat would continue 
to flow to US stockholders. 

Not only do the multi-nationals need 
the protection of a capitalist state, but 
they do not simply control this state in the 
way often portrayed;the US government is not 
simply a tool of the multi-nationals. The 
role of the capitalist state is to protect 
the perceived interests of the national 
capital, of which the multi-nationals are an 
important, but not the only, part. Thus when 
Carter was trying to woo the MPLA in the 
Angolan civil war, he forced Gulf Oil to stop 
financing rival guerilla groups, and pay 
royalties to the MPLA in Cabinda. Similarly 
Reagan banned participation by US comprnies, 
eager for the opportunity in the Urengoi 
gas pipeline to Europe, because of the overall 
interests of the US-dominated Western imperi- 
alist bloc. Here as elsewhere in the conflict 
between different capitalist units (state 
capital, finance capital, the multi-nationals, 
domestic private capital, etc.) the state 
imposes order, and a policy which is felt to 
be in the overall interests of the national 
capital. But because of the specific weight 
of the multi-nationals in the economy, their 
interests are seldom lost sight of;general] 
the maxim is "What's good for Genatal WoGsEe 
is good for America". 


MULTI-NATIONALS AND THE CRISIS. 

Though no sector of capitalism can 
escape the effects of the crisis , yet it 
does not hit all sectors with equal intensity 
at all times. Some countries are hit harder 
and more immediately than others, and certain 


sectors of each national economy are able to 
“ride out" the crisis for longer. This is 
clearly the case with the multi-national 
corporations. 
The multi-nationals have a flexibility 
in relation to the crisis not open to 
firms operating mainly in a national frame- 
work. Their enormous assets and reserves mean 
that they can endure price cutting wars longer, 
and often compensate in one area for price 
cuts by raising them in another where near- 


‘monopoly conditions prevail. Thus IBM(UK) was 


able to virtually eliminate ICL as a rival 
in the computer industry, and thus were the 
international airlines able to kill off Laker's 
bid to break into the lucrative international 
airline routes. Ofter a cheaper and simpler 
method, is to simply purchase outright a rival 
in difficulties, and then eliminate competit- 
ion by the reduction of "excess capacity";thus 
the Volvo-Saab merger, and the Dunlop-Pirelli 
fusion. Both methods have the same result;the 
reduction of competition, and the ability to 
recoup of price-cutting, by once again lifting 
sale price. 

Though figures are difficult to come 
by, it is clear that the crisis has led to a 
growth of the multi-nationals' share in world 
industrial production, and thus a confirmation 
of Marx's predictions about the concentration 
of capital in fewer hands. Even before the 
crisis, concentration gathered pace;the 100 
largest US firms accounted for 4% of output 
in 1929, and 50% in 1962. It is now estimated 
that 2% of the world's firms control 70-80% 
of the world market in manufactured goods, 
and even bourgeois commentators argue that 
by the turn of the century some 200 giant 
firms will own more than half of the world's 
assets. 

Since the onset of the crisis, con- 
centration i y industries has been signif- 
+ Texaco bought Getty oil for 
10 billion dollars, the biggest takeover in 
history, and this followed the previous 
purchase of Concoco by Du. Pont. The 
1 est oil companies increased their 
share of world oil markets to 52% by 1982, 
compared with 42% before the oil crisis. And 
their combined monopoly position during the 
oil crisis of 1973 allowed them to increase 
their profits, 


"In 1973, a black year for world industry, 
the biggest companies in the (oil) sector 
registered profit increases of an average 
of 80%, with the highest being 150%#(Exxon). 
("Crisis and Imperialism". Communist 

Review Nol. p.26). 


In the world's biggest 
ure of motor vehicles, 
increase in the market 
largest manufacturers, to 70% of the 37 million 
vehicles sold in 1982. Significantly, the least 
successful large car company - British Leyland, 
which is still making huge losses-is the only 
volume maker which is not a multi-national. 
1983 saw the three largest US car makers 

making virtual record masses of profit(though 
still a low rate of profit), with even previ- 
ously badly hit Chrysler turning round into 

he black. In the world's fastest growing 
industry, computers, the story is the same. 

IBM accounts for over 70% of the world market 
in mainframe computers and doubled its profits 
from 1978-83 from 20 to 40 billion dollars. 
Even in the new area of personal computers, 
aunched by new firms, IBM has been able to 

use its resources to drive the pioneers 
(Osborne, Apple etc) to the wall or into 

severe difficulties. It(IBM) produced no 
personal computers in 1982, had 20% of the 
market by 1983, and aims to have over half 

by 1990. 


industry, the manufact- 
the crisis has seen an 
share of the seven 


Certainly the stability and resilience of 
the huge multi-national empires can be seen by 
the fact that only three of the top companies 
left the magazine Fortune's list in the 1970s, 
which comprised the world's top 45 companies. 
But the resilience of these corporations does 
not only result from their power in the market 
place against their rivals. Just as they can 
get tough with rivals they tolerate in boom 
conditions, so they can "get tough" with local 
governments, demanding greater "extra-economic" 
concessions to invest, or to avoid a pull-out 
of production. 

The multi-nationals can also get tougher 
with the working class. Their ability to 
switch production during strikes from one area 
to another, gives them a weapon to resist 
wage demands that national companies do not 
have; eg. the recent breaking of Ford's strike 
at Halewood, by increasing production in 
Spain allowed Ford to meet all market needs. 


Theory © 


The carrot of a new model, or threat of closure 
can be dangled in front of the workforce, to 
get acceptance of rationalisation. In 1982,GM 
got its workers to accept a 30-month wage 
freeze, and the elimination of 9 days holidays, 
by threatening to close nine factories and 
switch production to Asia. 

Companies operating on an international 
level are also more immune to currency fluct- 
vations, than those operating within the 
framework of a national currency. The fall 
or rise in value of currencies can be turned 
to advantage by investment decisions, curtai- 
ling or expanding production in specific 
locations, and so forth. And the multi-natio- 
nals, especially the American ones, have the 
advantage, due to their market power, of being 
generally able to demand payment in overvalued 
currencies, eg. dollars, and paying many of 
heir costs in devalued currencies. 

All these factors combine to mean that 
the multi-nationals are less hard hit by 
he crisis; another indication of this is the 
fact that most of the multi-nationals are still 
.self-financing in their investment. The well- 
publicised exceptions to this, eg Chrysler and 
Peugeot which had to be rescued by the banks, 
are exceptions. The lions share of industrial 
debt in the developed countries is held either 
by nationalised corporations, or by national 
companies, from the smallest through to the 
largest, and not by the companies we have 
been discussing. But again, the ability of 
the multi-nationals to profit from the 
crisis, maintain their mass of profit, and 
centralise capital, is at the expense of 
the rest of world capital, and creates no 
value in addition to the already existing 
peel. 


A CLASS FIGHT AGAINST THE NULTI-NATIONALS. 
ww" Many leftists and sectors of the 

national beurgeoisie net connected with the 
multi-nationals attack them from a beurgeois 
standpoint. Their argument is not thet 
are capitalist, but that they are ™ 
They attack foreign multi-ret 


controls o 
with 1 i 
areas, wh. 1) 

indignation at the multi-nationals lack of 
patriotiss take ciff The Labor 


solution to t 
eccncmy, which 
national boundaries so d 


The real problem for the work 
4s hen to fight the multi-nationals on 
pasis. Many multi-nationals in the bocm 
had the profits to pay their workers abeve 
going national wage rate (since this was stil 
cheaper than the heme base wage rate). But their 
greater resources to sit out strikes, switch 
production and so forth, give them greater 
powers to impose wage restraint and redundar- 
cies in the crisis. And threats to withdrar 
can be effective, and are not always bluff; 
the withdraval of Singers, an original multi- 
national, from its 100 year old manufacturing 
base in Scotland shcws that no multi- 
national ever becomes naturalised. 

Deprived of international organisations, 
workers find that the piecemeal nature of the 
multi-nationals plans are very difficult to 
fight. This is in stark cortrast to the 
austerity schemes of finance capital ;these 
need an immediate and general attack cn the 
class in a specific country, ard can thus 
provoke an immediate and general response, eg. 
in Poland in 1976, or in Brazil in 1984. Since 
such a fight will not be taken up by the unions, 
and will be taken up on an erroneous political 
basis by the leftist groupings, it falls to 
communist forces to take a leading role in 
attempts to crganise international solidarity 
between workers across national boundaries, 
and against the restructuration plans of the 
multi-national ccrporations. To co this makes 
it all the more necessary for communists in 
the varicus countries to seek an implantation 
in the life of the class, and not simply te 
limit themselves to issuing generalities from 
the sidelines of the class struggle. 


S CONSCIOUSNESS 
AND THE ROLE OF THE PARTY © 


INTRODUCTION 
Since publication, in Revolw ionary Per- 
spectives 21, of "Class Consciousness in 
the Marxist Perspective", the discussion 
between revolutionaries ir Kritain on the 
real issues dividirg them, has come sharper 
inte fecus. In particular, it hase alicwed 
a debate to take place between our current and 
the International Communist Current (ICC), in 
both print and public meetings, where the fund 
anental differences between the Marxist view of 
class conscicusress, and that of the ICC, hes 
been clearly highlighted. 

As the debate proceeded, it became a ref- 
erence point for some communists in Britain, rho 
had as yet failed to really appreciate the 
significance of the disputes between the CWO 
and the ICC; equally inpertantly, these differ- 
ences vere highlighted in a concrete way during 
the year long miners strike, which overlapped 
the consciousness debate. The comrades frori 
Belfast, whose correspenderce we print here, 
were among those who decided that the theo- 
retical and practical divergencies showed that 
the only serious pole for political work in 
the UK is the CWO. 

In the correspendence we are printing, 
the comrades make a decisive break with academ 
icism and dilettantism, so prevalent in today's 
difficult pelitical situation; they alse show 
a welcome modesty, in rejecting the idea that 
entry into revolutionary pcelitics means the 
hicning of some new and "brilliant" in- 
sights, and the creation on these, of yet 
ancthe1 ephemeral pseudo-group. The comrades 
also mertion that they may have made, through 
inexperience, some political imprecisions, and 
we would like tc make some points to clarify 
areas where this may indeed be the case, without 
detracting in any way from the positive overall 
thrust cf their statement. 

One of the many methods the ICC has used 
#9 obscure debate, has been to accuse the CWO 

< Bordigism lazer neo-Bordigism, now “shamef- 


We have sh = again, 


NOT so, most recently, 
definitively, in P.P.22, and Commurist 
Qn the othe: karic, we have never said 
is councillist; we have said they “inc 
Wards councillicn", "shared common g2cu 
councillism" etc, since we believe their posit- 
ons are an amalgam «f ccuncillism and Marxism. 
We have also said that eventually, they will 
move in one direction or the other; in this 
context, we do not held their recent attempts 
te cover their tracks to be as positive as the 
Belfast conz : think. What the ICC have done 
issued arethemas against councillism, not 
rooted it from their armoury, and there is thus 
no guarantee that they will not "pess that way 
again" ( see W.V. 26 "W.R.'s Sixth Congress; 

al Notes ) 

heve written elsewhere, the confusions of 
the Icc cn this question bear all the hel lmarks 
of a terminal disease. 


Feview,2. 


This letter, which highlighted the week pcint. 
in the IcG's armoury, ie ite inability to see 
the need, never mind furnish itself with the 
means, of becoming an active factor in the 
concrete class struggle, provoked ar: interesting 
respense. After being somewhat slow to relate 
te the comraces, the ICC responded to their 
move towards the ChC by sending pest haste, a 
Iuge bex of red herrings; the reply to this 
shoxs that the comrades wisely chose to avoid 
political indigestion, since the issues they 
insisted that the ccmrades debate, only have 
meaning if the ICC’s basic premise is accepted. 
[That premise is that the class is unconsciously 


communist, and that ONLY bourgeois manipulations 
prevent the outbreak of revolution. All the 


other labyrinthine ccnvolutions of that 
tendency - on the ccurse of history, on the 
eft in opposition, on subterranean consciou- 
nese - are just irrelevant if that basic 
postulate is rejected. And that is what the 
comrades have done. Unfortunately their 
desire to be "fair" has causeée them to let the 
Cc off the heck a little. The ICG hes been 
shamefully “Eure ~centric", and eclectic in its 
method cf characterisation ef groups, such as 
the ex-UCM, and will bear a heavy responsibility 
in the event of their ultimate demise. Thet 

this is no isolated incident can be seen from 
their slanderous attack cr the Indian “Revol- 
utionary Proletariat" group, on the abeolutely 
definitive grounds that they... are unclear on 


the union question! Partly this stems fror 
their inccrrect analysis that the proletarian 
revclution cennct start in the semi developed 
periphery(which is exactly the opposite of their 
position in the early 1970, which stated that 
there could be "proletarian bastiors in Burundi" 
-and that IS a quete?! Exactly in the same 
way that their left in cpposition "science" is 
the exact opposite of their view 10 years age 
that ONLY left governments could held back the 
proletariat.)Partly it stems from the view that 
any old stick will de to beat the CWC and PCInt. 
Cne stall point which needs clarification, 
to avoid the ICC making undue rileage cut of it 
is the referer ree to “radical stewards" in the 
British steel ke of 1960. The ICC demonology 
had programmed its ophytes that shop stewards 
were all conscious s of the bourgeoisie;in 
the strike the ICC circus met many conf- 
used stewards who win the strike, but 
couldn't under Stan urior. prison they were 
in. The transition to acclyte from necphyte came 
for those who were to urderstand that this 
was simply a yet m ious plot of the bour- 


geoisie;those who were simply confused left, and 
IcC analysis of the unions.it may comfort the optin 
s actions 


began questioning the 
(Por a much fuller analysis of the ICC s 
in the steel strike, R.P.17.) 

We have .omitted an introductory preamble from 
the first letter, and very brief statererts 
on economics and the state in transition. Frer 
the second a ccuple of paragraphs which, unlike 
the rest, would be obscure without the ICC's 

own exercise in cbfuscation and slander. Other- 
wise, we give the texts as we received. them. 


1.LETTER TO 
CWOICC 


Since our introduction to the politics of the 
proletarian milieu coincided with the beginning 
of the @ethete on 
facing revclt 
class consciousness and the role of communists 
in the process - we have concentrated or this 
while making references to other, less major 
issues requiring our clarification. 


ee 


All parties concurred that until recently pol- 
emics on class consciousness had been somewhat 
inadequate; dealing with abstractions or con- 
sequences of theory rather than the various 
conceptions themselves, allowing for the 
possibility of ambiguity or confusion as tc 
where each organisation actually stocd. 


The willingness of the CWO and the ICC to 
discuss this question is to be welcomed, for, 
perhaps more than any other, it has crucial 
practical. implications for oa isation and 
intervention, both in to s struggles and 
eventually in the communist revolution itself. 
For us the main perimit f th 

been framed by the thecre 
two organisations, the se 
elaborations in Workers Vo 
ution which followed the pu 
Fetruary 1984, and clarifi 
face-to-face discussions Z 
of both groups. In the fratern 
should be the hallmark of the co 
milieu,we present the following ow 
joint conclusions which represent 
sheet.' of our approximation to the + 
organisations. 


cles of the 
changes and 


First of all let us deal with the urhel 
labels which have emerged in the course 
debate; these caricatures have for us 
obscured the real points of divergence. 


only 


The CWO is net 'Bordigist'. Not orly does it 
recognise mass revolutionary consciousness as 
the objective of communist intervention, it 
sees workers’ experience and censciousness 
gained from struggle as essential contributions 
in this process (they are not immune to the 
idea of the class at times being in acvance of 
the Party anc educating its political minorit- 
ies). In addition, the CWC's ‘organising' role 
of the Party isn't'substitutionist'; rather it 
must be seer. as part of the totality of the 
concrete tasks cf the revolutionary party. 


The ICC is net 'councilist'. While it is true, 


and was admitted by an ICC comrade to us, thet 
traces of this Gid exist in the organisation's 
rather ambiguous position prior to 198% (i.e. 
the cherge that they occupy a 'midéle' pesition 
between ccuncilism and marxism), they are now 
much clearer. The intervention of an inter- 
nationally centralised communist avant garde 

is an ential feature of the proletarian 
revolution. 


So while formally agreed on the indespensible 
leadership role of the Party what really separ- 
ates the organisations is their concepticns of 
the dynamic which animates the development of 
consciousness within the workin, s. The 
elaborate analyses which the 
developing in recent years, and which have 
provoked the accusations of councilism, involve 
a ‘subterranean maturation of consciousness’ 
threugh "peaks and troughs' of struggle and 
almost seem to bestow or the class struggle 

an internal dynamic, as if it were the motor 
force of the period. This is whet binds the 
Icc's conception together and is where their 
pelitical e@ifice stands or falJs. Anc while 
ist to rely cn a vague 
subterranean mass memcry tc generate increas- 


ingly ccrbative proletarian responses, we can 
only concur with the CWO that marxists must 


look te tt uration of the crisis to explain 
the su waves of class activity which 


the capitalist heartlands. While 
the ICC portray the crisis as the "proletariat's 
greatest ally", tcday's struggles, however 
militant, remain purely defensive. Will they 
deny that it is the deepening of the crisis of 
the eccnomy which still holds the ‘initiative’, 
via the increasing attacks of the beurgecisie? 


heve ki 


The conflicts brought about by these attacks 
can raise class conscioueness (or class ident- 
ity, i.e. a realisation of being a 'class-in- 


itself! ) to a certain level, dependant. on 


uctior: n relat ni 
"solution" to the crisis, or even of the nature 
of the unions and lefl. parties. But this still 
will be far from a positive communist conscious- 
ness, the best guardians of which are the 
proletariat's political fractions who base them- 
selves on the histcric and international lessons 
of the class st e. However, it is nota 
matter of educating the 'dunt' masses; class 
identity and communist conscicusness are 
qualitatively differert: but closely related; 

one is a function of the other, and indeed 
lessons must cress fren the real movement of 
the class. 


The Icc's pest failure (and present weakness) 
in recognising the true vanguard role of the 
Parly is in many ways a consequence of it's ure 
dialectical view of the historic covree being 
exclusively towards revolution, In the wake of 
this heve come the hypotheses on the "Lert in 
Oppesition' and the consciousness of the bourg~ 
eoisie generally, which ‘explain' the ability 
of the ruling class to stave off the conéiticne 
for the mass strike and the revolutionary con- 
frontaticn., Althovgh the ICC has poured scorn 
ion to these 
erekle 
tre 'dismissive' 
We dc, however recognise that they 
nt (if erroneous) whole, being 2 
cf the orgarisation's views on 
f class consciousness, and 
a central role in ICG 
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on the CWC for peying scant attent 
related perspectives we, after c 
celiberaticn, must agree with 
aplroach. 


ox : Hebb ee tae 
cf the economy, the belance of class 
etc). No one can ceny that even the 
inexperienced bevrgecisie is to some extent 
e of its needs regarding the economic crisis 
myer Si interests cr the threat of the 
vwerking clas: Where the ICC wavere from marx- 
ism is in sae seeing the folly ef trying to fit 
these phenomena into a rigid 'scientific' freme- 
werk, Several basic truths remain to be core 
fronted by the ICCs 
- Hypethe abeut plots and beurgecis class 
unity are 1 ific. The Ico itself admits 
they cenrot be Prove or disproved by testing, 
because definite evidence coes net exist. 


- Despite statements to the contrary, ambiguity 
has always existed in ICC articles: about the 
influence of intra-bourgeois divisions and the 
necessarily mystified ideology of the exploiting 
class. Often the Current seens to attribute to 
the beurgeoisie a historical materialist urder- 
standing cf the world. : 
- The "left in Oppositiorn' is a schclastic 
question. In practise the left is always 
going to be a*rajor obstacle', whether it is in 
pewer or not. In past years we have seen the 
Icc struggle to annource the implicati 
revolutionaries of the contortions of 
capitalist superstructure which have seen beth 
left and right teams in power in all the mejor 
Western European countries. 


However, it is in practical intervention that 
we see the logical corollary of the ICC's 
increasingly abstract approach. They propag- 
andise on the basis of union manipulation ard 
"levels of consciousness'. There is a tendercy 
in leaflets and press to dwell on truisms with 
out taking full accourt of the possibilities of 
a giver situation, i.e. formally correct 
demands or analyses that lack impact because 

of their abstract nature. 


The CWC has ne 'magical'sclution to the problem 
of intervention either, but in our opinion it 
is not weighed down by a so-called ‘overall- 
framework' for analysing current events which 
in reality restricts analysis within the strict 
bounds of a peaks and troughs theory. The CWO's 
approach allows for formally correct, though 
abstract political positions, to be translated 
into concrete interventions. For example, we 
had the spectacle late in the miners’ strike 

of the ICC denouncing the NUM and calling for 
generalisation (formally correct) while the CWO, 
in attempting to judge the real peesibilities, 
concentrated on power supplies as the key to 
avoiding abject defeat and demoralisation. 


The ciffering styles of Workers Voice ard World 
Revolution are again concretisations of the 
groups’ views of class consciousness, as are 
attitudes to the factory group concept. As in 
the above example the ICC are of course formally 
correct to say that mass proletarian ccnscious— 
ness is our aim, but factory groups are a valid 
attempt to overcome isolation and at least form 
a sound basis for educational work. There is 
no compromise in the platform - it simply con- 
centrates on anti-unionism as the minimum basis 
for agitational activity (the question which 
the ICG also recognises as the key in Western 
Europe). 


We Go not pretend that this statement of our 
views says anything especially new or profound, 
and doubtless it may contain some misformulations 
of the specifics of particular political posit- 
However, what we think it does illustrate 


ions. 
is, that after thinking clearly about the vital 
issues which divide the organisations, we defend 


the basic positions of the CWO whose perspectives, 
which are a challenging synthesis of conceptual 
marxist analysis and formative experiences in 

the class struggle, represent the greater 
political clarity and revolutionary coherence. 


2.LETTER TO ICC 


Dear Comrades, 

We respond here to some of the questions raised 
in your letter of 20th March, which in turn was 
a reply to our joint statement of 12th March. 

Comrades, you make great play of the fact 
that you are pleased to see us take an initial 
stance. For us, although our contribution may 
seem to be a first step it is not simply the 
"beginning' of -discussion; it implies 
theoretical rift with certain fundamental tenets 
of your argument. We have established positions 
to defend and are no longer secking clarification 
in the ‘dictionary sense' (i.e. we now know 
where you stand)... 

The progress of debates within the prolet- 
arian camp over the last tern years somewhat 
devalues your rather general argument about in- 
itial positions and exploring the communist 
programme. Tharkfully, a considerable amount 
of theoretical spade work has already been done 
by both yourselves and the CWO. This does not 
mean that we swallow unthinkingly a particular 
organisations's positions on the Russian 
Revolution, unions etc; far from it. But it 
does mean that we can tackle at an early stage 
the crunch issues which divide the miliev, 
and it was these which were the main concerns 
in our bilan. 


This having been said, you will understand a 
certain reluctance on our part to comment in 


detail on some of the issues raised in your reply 
to our letter. For example, if we fundamentally 
reject your thesis that the working class does 
not have to be won for communism, but is being 
barred from consciousness by the left apparatus, 
what more can we say about the historic course, 
"left in opposition' etc. The ICC's voluminous 
texts on these subjects are testimony that you 
can always justify yourselves within your own 
terms. For instance, you cite numerous examples 
of bourgeois class unity and ideological man- 
ipulation to divert workers' resistance, and 
many of these display excellently the deadly 
flexibility of the class enery. But to repeat, 
what we reject is the elevation of such 
phenomena into a framework, which is a function 
of your erroneous views on class consciousness, 
where the proletariat is straining at the sub- 
terranean leash for power (the old remark about 
communism being alive and fighting to be born 
alsc comes to mind in this context). As we 
stated in our "bilan' it is the above bloated 
political edifice (basically around the 'sub- 
terranean maturation' theory) which separates 
the two principal communist currents. Qur 
problem is avoiding the many blind alleys of 
discussion your reply invites us to erter, and 
picking out the important questions with which 
you confront us. 

You ask for our position on the relationship be- 
tween the consciousness of communist minorities 
and the consciousness of the proletariat, and 
say that we did not touch on it in our bilan. 

We believe we did deal with it. But we affirm 
once again that the political minority or the 
party is the bearer of revolutionary communist 
consciousness which it brings to the mass of the 
proletariat through its programme, slogans etc. 
This consciousness, of course, has an enormous 
and crucial input from the class consciousness 
of the workers, which is particularly important 
in shaping party tactics and alerting it to the 
potentialities of the period. This is why the 
two qualitatively different types of conscious- 
ness have a close unity, the party being built 
on the lessons of the class struggle (the anal- 
ogy which sees 
processing the 


the programme as a computer 
the struggle 
the class is 


significance cf 
and delivering results back to 
appropriate in many respects). 
Yes, communist consciousne 
uced outside the ‘confines of 
isthis not the lesson of the sterling work. 
and ‘immense theoretical leaps’ of isolated 
revolutionaries in the 30's and 40's? They were 


Icc would we dub 
"on a giant scale. 


comment on the maturation of 
with regard to lessons which may 

within the class between struggles. 
ow of no serious communist 
lies that every new struggle 
",. Why fetishise developments of 
subterranean, and worse, why 
is the status of a mechanism 


consciousres 


as 


give your 

which you at to apply to every upsurge of 
struggle, ter how cumbersome the fit? 
Without i detail we can take your 


and see that workers were 
the adoption of new forms of 
tly because they were aware of the 
ysical repression. '70 and "6 


ively recent and 'legendary' events, 
essons especially alive in the strike 
198C (e.g. Gdansk, Gydnia). No 
essions 
dualism 
ence of 


tant ele 


m r grouped in the 
Lenin Shipyard. 


slower to draw 


We note you are 
into your subterranean maturation model the 
facts of the disastrous defeat in Poland - not 
every lesson from the earlier confrontations 
was assimilated? 


But ther. as has been pointed out elsewhere (and 
by such divergent elements as your councillist 
splitters and the CWO) even struggles as signif~ 
icant as the above fit neatly into the ICC's 
model of maturing conditions for the revolution- 
ary confrontation. Analysis of the influence of 
specific struggles, especially defeats, is 
limited in favour of the higher ‘truth' - the 
‘global® proletariat is historically ‘undefeated’ 
and barring the path to World War Three. 

n the wake of the Icc's tighter and tighter 
grip on their historic course analysis have come 
the allegations of inadequacy of analysis fror 
all quarters. These are well documented else- 
where and we see no need to elaborate here, 

other than to state that you on the one hand 
tend to underestimate the dangers implicit in 
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today's inter-imperialist conflicts (including 
your concept of "phoney wars'), while being 
deaf to many lessons to be learned from specific 
struggles (e.g. radical stewards in the steel 
strike, the importance of demands with a potent- 
ial to unify - something the CWO has laid 
particular stress on). 


You ask us about the progression of the class 
struggle since 1968. For us, as for the CWO, 
the most important thing to be considered is 

the fundamental change in the character of the 
struggle - from the inspirational earlier mass 
movements, where demands often seemed secondary, 
to more corporatist campaigns around pay claims 
or redundancies. This is what lies behind the 
CWO's genuinely changed attitude to intervention 
and demands which consciously attempts to con- 
trast with a tendency te lapse into abstract 
truisms about generalisation etc which your 
publications and leaflets have sometimes shown. 
The results of this revised strategy you 
caricature as reminiscent of "economic blockade" 
tactics when you know the CWO are explicit and 
strong on the question of sectoral power anc. 

the permanence of gains. As elsewhere in your 
reply you are knocking down a straw man. 


On the ‘weak link' our brief statement was 
careless and misleading for which we apologise. 
It should not have beer: inadequacies in your 
approach to emerging communist elements which 
concerned us but the potertial dangers of a 
"Ruroecentrist' political approach. (The latter 
we feel also has its roots in your theory of 
the development of class consciousness - the 
idea cf the most experienced bourgecisie, 
whose barriers to consciousness it is most 
important to overcome). 

Nevertheless we feel we mist confront you 
over your slur or. the CWO/Battaglia when you 
imply gross opportunism in the SUCM af: « Qur 
contention would be that the comrades were germ 
uinely critical of the SUCM (a notable example 


they attempted to 

of its pclitics (as 

emerging elements) 
You, oF co 


truths; our di 
course where we have 
every subject. ‘'Revolut 
restraint in debate when 
chase ("left in opposition 
since we have drawn the organisat 
practical conclusions of ow bilan v 
process of integration with the CWO. 


Communist greetings, 
Belfast. 


positions of the CWO. 


* Every country in the world today is 
capitalist - including the so-called Communist 
states (for example Russia and China). | 


* Trade unions and shop stewards cannot H 
defend the interests of the working class. 


* The struggle for communism cannot be waged 
through Parliament, but must be carried out 
through workers' councils with recallable 
delegates. 


* The working class can only come to power 
through the creation of its own political party: | 
the international communist party. ' 


* The capitalist system isii crisis and 
irretrievable decline. It can only offer 
inflation and unemployment and it cannot be 
reformed. The only choice for the future is 
war or revolution: 

BARBARISM or COMMUNISM 


ac sata 


WORKERS SV OI CE 


CLASS STRUGGLE 
AFTER THE MINERS STRIKE 


The end cf the miners' strike has res- 
ulte@ in a massive setback for what was 
hitherto the backtone of the British working- 
class. Despite the heroism and dedication of 
the vast majority of the miners, the return to 
work in March cannot be described as anything 
but a total defeat for the miners. 

The first demands of the miners, at the 
centre of the dispute since the cutbreak of the 
strike at Cortonwood, was for an end to the pit 
closure programme. Having refused to yield on 
this, and having starved the miners back to 
work, the NCB is now in a position to return 
to the piecemeal closure programme, that will 
close 20 pits short term, ard another 50 in 
longer term. With little publicity, two pits 
have been closed since the strike ended, one in 
Wales and another in Scotland, while many indi- 
vidual faces at other pits have been shut-dcwn, 
in preparation for future closures. 

Although it tended to slip into the back- 
ground, the issue of pay was also central to the 
jispute. The overtime ban, which led to the NCE 
provoking the strike while stocks remained high, 
was in rejection of an NCB ah wage offer. The 
tuation now is that the miners have had a 
wage freeze for over two years. The NCE adopted 
a dictatorial line; no wage negotiations, unless 
t overtime tan is gued, eo. unless the miners 

3 further. 
ss 46) ‘try to count “Chem massive de t 
miners ran up during the strike, they have 
sullenly resumed overtime working, and await 
the paltry wage rise the NCB can "afford" after 
the strike. Whatever the rise, it will do little 
to counteract the miners slide from being the 
best paid proletarians, to ones not ever in the 
top league, in the last decade. 

But the bitter fruits of the defeat go 
further than this. Hundreds of the most comb- 
ative workers, who were in the forefront of the 
struggle, have been thrown into jail with 
savage sentences» Almost 10,000 miners were 
arrested in the course of the dispute, and of 
these over 700 have been sackec from their jobs. 
Tespite the NUM's claim that they would "Fight 
from within" fcr these men, they have been 
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to pursue their cases indi- 
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not only £15 million in 
t has also weeded out 


determination to show 
hand, and is boss in its 
own house, has be wn by other events. 
Since the end of the strike, dozens MORE workers 
have been sacked, for "intimidation" of scabs, 
most notably at the South Wales anthracite 
plant. A strike in response led the NUM to 
persuade the mer to return to work, and promise 
to"take up the case" of the sacked men with the 
Coal Board, They remain sacked. Further humil- 
iations have been inflicted on the miners;men 
arriving minutes late have been sent home with- 
out pay, and whole shifts similarly treated 
when the men tried to insist on rigid safety 
standards. So confident are the coal bosses, 
that they have cancelled contracts to National 
Bus, whose men supported the miners, and now 
insist on miners being carried to work in buses 
which carried scabs to work during the strike. 
It is no wonder that in Scotland for example, 
3,000 men have opted for voluntary redundancy 
since the end of the strike. 
The result of these facts is that, the 
mass of miners, who felt that they were 
back to works to MGuEywe on thei Fight 


abandoned, ard 
vidually, thro 
Thus the NCB hes 
recundancy paymen 
the most militan 

The manag 
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broad 
going 
The NCB has Quickly nippe any such tenadacton 
in the bud, and imposed an iron grip on the 
workforce in the mines. But it is with the end- 
ing of the strike that the NUM has revealed its 
nature. During the strike, it adopted a 
"radical" posture, and managed sucessfully to 
control all but the most militant sector of 

the miners. But as the strike ended, and the 
NUM distanced itself from the advance guard of 
the miners, eg the Kent men who wanted to carry 
on, some miners began to be critical of the NUM 
leadership, and bot 1 and McGahey were 
mobbed by groups of Since the strike 
has ended, the NUM only washed its 
hands in Pilate ion over the sacked men, 
but has organis the overtime ban, 
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ard helped smother any last ditch struggles 
such as that in South Wales. With a small 
minority(and it is wishful thinking to see 

it as more) of miners beginning to question 
the union, a small breach opens up for revolut- 
ionary work. 

It is still too early to see what effect 
the ending “of the miners" strike will have on 
the evolution of the class struggle in the UK. 
Clearly the bourgecisie is delighted about the 
miners' defeat, and this, combined with the 
rally by the pound, has restored their confi- 
dence. Attacks on the social wage are being 
stepped up; huge increases in health charges 
have recertly been implemented, and there are 
plans to "reform" the entire system of social 
security, a product of the boom years. The 
message of the bosses is that all this medicine 
is necessary aS a price to pay for economic 
recovery, and that to fight to maintain living 
standards is hopeless. 

But there is still movement in the class. 
Even a relatively pampered section, like the 
teachers, has continued its campaign of strikes 
in the wake of the miners' defeat, enraged at 
the erosion of their "professional" salary to 
the level of a deckhand's wage. There has also 
been unrest amongst customs officials, and 
the beginnings of a campaign of industrial 


Pleasant sorting t 
duction of new sorting technology and 
prospect of redundancies. Though this was 
squashed by the UCW, by the usual method of 
taking the issue through official channels, 
it was another indication that for the class 
the issue is not whether to fight, but how to 
fight, for the austerity plans of the bosses 
really leave them with no choice. It is our 
task to intervene in these struggles, giving 
both a short term perspective on how to fight 
and a longer term one of the communist revol- 
ution as the only alternative to capitalist 
austerity and war. 
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“APPEAL FUND | 


The deepening of the crisis and the 
corresponding aim of communists to deepen 
our intervention in the working class lead 
to an increasing burden on the practical 
and financial resources of the CWO. 


To continue and improve our work, we 
urgently need more modern printing 
equipment. We are therefore launching 
an appeal fund for: 


£2000 


We depend entirely upon the contributions 
of members, supporters and sympathisers, 
and appeal to our readers to give gener- 
ously. All donations will be acknowledged. 
DONATIONS - 
PT (Leeds) £4 BM (Belfast) £10 
EDL (York) £8 Kc (Glasgow) _ 
MB (Canada) £20 PBD (Leeds) fe 
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